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PASS OF 


SCENERY IN OREGON. 


We give another beautiful and roman- 
tic view, from Fremont’s sketches. Our 
adventurers named it the “Pass of the 
Standing Rock.” This singular rock is 
situated in a ravine which, like most of the 
places which the party explored, had scarce- 
ly been trodden before by the foot of civi- 
lization ; and the wildness and solitudes of 
nature are hardly less striking than the 
novelty with which her landscapes abound. 

[Freemont’s Journal. 





Moral Gales. 








ORIGINAL. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


“ Well, for my part, I am tired of mak- 
ing resolutions,” said Alice May, as she 
threw down a book, in which she had been 
treading. ‘*I have made a great many, and 
have broken them as often, and I don’t 
think it’s of any use.” 

Mrs. May lay down her work, as her 
daughter uttered these words, and looked 
at her sadly. It was too true, that Alice’s 
resolutions were broken, almost as soon 
as made, and that this evening of her four- 
teenth birth-day, did not find her much im- 
proved. The same faults of character, 
which had given herself and others trouble 
a year ago, still continued, and it did 
seem doubtful whether such resolutions as 
hers were of much avail. Alice was af- 
fectionate and full of good impulses, which 
often led her to form good resolutions for 
the future. But these impulses unfortu- 
nately were short-lived, and when the time 

or action came, Alice forgot her resolu- 
tions, and acted only from the impulse of 
the moment. Her mother had watched 
Alice closely for the past year, hoping that 
she would herself discover the secret of her 
failure, but, finding that every day her 
daughter's faults were rather gaining than 
losing ground, she resolved to speak to 
concerning them. She had nowa good 
opportunity to do so. Alice had seated 

erself on alow seat at her mother’s feet, 
and was looking very unhappy. 

“You say that you are tired of making 
tesolutions, my daughter. Have you ever 
thought why it is that you so often break 
these resolutions >” asked Mrs. May, ina 
gentler tone. 

“No, mama, I only know that I forget 
that Ihave made them, and then go and 


do the very thing which I had resolved not 











THE STANDING ROCK. 


to do. And that is very discouraging, 
is it not?” asked Alice, in a deprecating 
tone, as if she were rather to be pitied 
than to be blamed. 

“Yes, it is certainly discouraging to us 
both. But, my daughter, you must not 
give up trying to become better. You 
must only try harder, and be more perse- 
vering.” 

“Oh! I am sure I cannot try any hard- 
er to improve, than I have tried the last 
year; and it has not done any good,” re- 
plied Alice, despondingly. 

“My child, if you are willing to take 
my advice, you will this day ask the as- 
sistance of One whose strength is greater 
than yours, and who will help you.. Then 
go on bravely, determined, whenever any 
thing is proposed to you, to ask yourself 
this question, ‘Is it right?’ not ‘ would it 
be pleasant to me,’ but, ‘Is it right? and 
never do anything which you cannot in 
your heart approve.” 

Thus closed the conversation between 
Alice and her mother’ a conversation long 
remembered by the daughter and treasured 
in the mother’s memory, as the dawn of 
an improvement in the character of her 
loved child. Let us see how the heedless, 
impulsive girl succeeded in making and 
keeping the good resolutions she made that 
night. After she retired to her own cham- 
ber, Alice asked the assistance of Him in 
whose strength alone she could hope to 
conquer. Earnestly did Alice pray that 
her impatient temper miglit be subdued. 
Earnestly did she pray for assistance in 
overcoming her pride and selfishness, and 
that she might become humble and patient, 
like the meek and lowly Jesus. Oh, one 
such prayer from the heart, was worth 
more than millions of resolutions made in 
her own strength. 

“Sister Alice! sister Alice?” exclaimed 
several youthful voices, as they burst into 
the room, where, a few days after the 
above conversation, Alice was busily en- 
gaged in painting a rose bud. This was 
intended as a New Years’ gift for her moth- 
er. Alice had been whole wecks engaged 
in its completion, and she was now laying 
the finishing touches upon it. ‘Those lit- 
tle voices did not fall very welcomely upon 
her ear, but she looked up pleasantly, as 
the children burst into the room, and said, 

** Well, what is it, Willy?” 

‘*Mother says you must take care of us, 
and amuse us this afternoon,”’ replied Wil- 
ly, with as much dignity as a little fellow 
of three can possess. 





** Yes, and you must be our horse, and 
tell us stories, and show us pictures ;” ad- 
ded Charly, Willy’s twin brother. 

Poor Alice! The morrow was New 
Year’s day, and this was the only time 
she had to finish her rosebud. It was to 
be sure, a great trial, but perhaps she 
could paint after the children were asleep. 
With this consoling reflection, she laid 
aside her brush and began to play with 
them. After they were tired of playing, 
she took a book and began to show them 
pictures, and tell them stories. Charley 
was very much delighted with the stories, 
and sit quietly in his sister’s lap, with his 
large blue eyes fixed, now upon her face, 
and then upon the pictures. But Willy, 
the roguish Willy, was not so easily con- 
tented. Picture books were not so pleas- 
ing to him as hammers and blocks, and 
he liked something more active than his 
sister's stories. He soon found something 
that suited him exactly. While Alice was 
engaged in her story, Willy quietly slid 
from his chair, and went to the table where 
lay, in all its beauty, the moss-rose, and 
his sister’s treasure. It was but the work 
of a moment to seize her brush, and draw 
it over the delicate flower. 

**O, Willy, what have you done?” ex- 
claimed Alice, springing forward to rescue 
her treasure, but not before the child had 
completely marred its beauty. 

Yes, there was her precious rose-bud, 
which she had been so long in painting, 
which she was anticipating the pleasure 
of presenting to her mother, all its delicate 
leaves and blushing petals completely 
ruined. It was too much for the young girl’s 
heroism, and she burst into tears. Willy, 
now seeing the mischief he had done, be- 
gan to cry most violently. Alice’s first feel- 
ing was, “ Well, let him cry.” Then she 
thought of her resolution, and calling the 
weeping boy to her, she wiped his eyes, 
and said, ‘* Willy must be more careful 
next time. Do not cry any more about 
it now.” It was hard to pacify the child, 
but Alice succeeded in doing so. It was 
harder still to go on amusing the children, 
after such a sore trial to her patience, but 
in this also she conquered herself, and 
when she had given the little boys their 
supper, heard them say their evening pray- 
er, and seen them quietly asleep in their 
little bed, she felt that her victory over 
herself was complete. 

Many a trial did Alice experience in the 
course of that year, many a time was she 
tempted to yield to impatience and fretful- 
ness, and sometimes she did yield, but 
it was only for a moment. In times of 
trial, her mother’s words came to her mind. 
She looked up for strength, and it was 
given her; so that at each victory over 
herself she became stronger for the next 
trial. The close of her fourteenth year 
found Alice, no longer the fickle, heedless 
girl she had once been, but one who was 
governed by the right, and whocould keep 
as well as make good resolutions. 

M. W..D. 





. Narrative. 


THE WIDOW’S WILL. 


A TRUE TALE.—BY REY. A. M. SCOTT. ° 


It was a bitter night. The snow had 
been falling in fleecy flights, during the 
greater portion of the day, and the.cold 
was so intense, that little business of any 
kind had been prosecuted by the indus- 
trious and enterprising citizens of the.vil- 
lage. Night had succeeded day. The 











snow and sleet were still descending, and 
the spirit of the storm seemed to howl 
around the house, and through the fields 
and orchards and forests, and among the 
distant mountains. 

Mr. Rowland had returned from his 
counting house at an earlier hour than 
usual. Supper had been served, and the 
family had gathered around the sparkling 
fire. The children had been put to bed 
in an adjoining apartment, and the infant 
was sleeping in the cradle under the im- 
mediate notice of its mother. Mr. Row- 
land was reading a newspaper, and as 
the fitful blast moaned around his com- 
modious dwelling, he would make some 
remark relative to the severity of the weath- 
er. Mrs. R. was parting the flaxen curls 
upon the head of the sleeping babe, and 
occasionally she imprinted the warm kiss 
of maternal affection upon its ruddy cheek. 

Suddenly some one wrapped at the door. 
It was opened, when a little girl of about 
seven years old was admitted. Her scanty 
dress was tattered and torn, a ragged quilt 
thrown around her slender shoulders, and 
a pair of miserable old shoes upon her feet. 
She was almost frozen. 

“You are the widow Watkins’ little 
daughter?” said Mrs. Rowland, inquir- 
ingly. 

The little girl answered in the affirma- 
tive, and added that her Ma was sick, 
and wished Mr. Rowland to step over and 
see her, for she thought she would surely 
die. 

Mr. Rowland owned the place on which * 
the sick woman resided. She was very 
indigent, and but poorly able to pay the 
extravagant rent which the unfeeling own- 
er exacted. The property was once her 
husband’s, or rather herown; being a gift 
from her father on the very day of her 
wedding. Mr. Watkins was wealthy when 
a young man, and educated for the bar, 
and no one seemed more likely to be suc- 
cessful in his profession. He and Mr. 
Rowland were early associates. The latter 
afew years before the period at which we 
now find him, had commenced the nefa- 
rious traffic in ardent spirits—had grown 
rich—had induced Watkins to drink— 
made him drunk, and by degrees, a drunk- 
ard; and when the poor besotted victim 
was unable to pay his debts, contracted 
mostly for rum, but partly by neglecting 
his professional duties ; he, his. former asso- 
ciate, his pretended friend, his destroyer, 
was the first to decry and oppress. him, 
His horses and oxen were sold by the 
sheriff, next his household and kitchen fur- 
niture were seized, and finally, a mort- 
gage was given to Rowland upon the home- 
stead of the drunkard, to secure the rum- 
dealer in the payment of a pitiful balance 
in his favor. 

This calamity did not check the prodigal 
eareer of the inabriate. He still quaffed 
the liquid poison, and. still did the heart- 
less dealer hold out the inducements to 
prevail upon him to sink lower in wretch- 
edness and shame. A few weeks after, 
he was,one mornifig found dead in the 
street. He had left the grocery at a late 
hour the preceding night in a state of in- 
toxication, The night was dark, and he. 
probably missed his way—fell into a gut- 


. ter—found himself unable to get out— 


and being stupified with rum, he went to 
sleep and froze to death. 

Rowland ina short time foreclosed the 
mortgage, and the home of the drunkard’s. 
wife became the legal property of the man 
who had destroyed her peace, and reduced: 
her to, beggary and want. Ee permitted 
her to.remain on the premises, exacting am 
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extravagant rate of rent. Mental anguish, 
excessive labor, want of proper nourish- 
ment, and exposure, had well nigh worn 
her out, and she was fast sinking into the 
grave, where the weary are at rest. No 
one had been near her; no one seemed to 
care for her—in fact it was not known 
even to her nearest neighbors, that she 
was sick. 

Mr. Rowland felt anxious only for his 
rent, there being at that time a small sum 
due. And perhaps it is owing to that cir- 
cumstance, that he so readily consented 
to accompany the little girl to the room of 
her sick mother. He drew on his overcoat, 
tied a woolen comforter round his neck, 
drew on his gloves, and taking his umbrel- 
la, set out through the drifting snow and 
sleet, and bent his way to the widow’s un- 
comfortable home. 

He found her lying on a miserable bed 
of straw, with her head slightly elevated, 
the only chair belonging to her house be- 
ing placed under her pillow. She was pale 
and ghastly, and evidently near the hour 
of dissolution. Mr. Rowland being seat- 
ed on a rude wooden stool, she said in a 
feeble, but decided tone of voice, 

“IT have sent for you, sir, to pay mea 
visit, that I may make you the heir to my 
estate. My estate? I know you are 
ready to ask what estate I have to be- 
queath? And well may you ask that. 
1 was once happy. This house was once 
mine; it was my father’s gift—my wedding 
portion. I had horses and oxen, and cows 
and sheep, and orchards and meadows. 
*Twas you that induced my poor erring 
husband to drink. It was you who placed 
before him the liquid poison, and pressed 
him to take it. “Twas you that took away 
my horses, and cows, and meadows, and 
orchards, and my own home. "Twas you 
that ruined my peace, destroyed my hus- 
band, and in the very noon of life, sent 
him down to a drunkard’s dishonored 
grave. "Iwas you that made mea beg- 
gar, and cast my poor starving babes upon 
the charity of a pitiless world. I have 
nothing left but these ragged quilts; them 
you do not want—yet I have determined 
to bequeath you my estate. Here,sir, as 
my last will and testament, I do bequeath 
to you this vial of tears. They are tears 
Ihave shed—tears that you have caused. 
Take this vial; wear it about you! and, 
when hereafter, you present the flowing 
* bowl to the lips of a husband and father, 
remember that you are inheriting arother 
vial of widow’s tears.” 

An hour more, and the poor widow, the 
widow of a thousand sorrows, the once 
favored child of fortune, the once lovely 
and wealthy bride, the once affectionate 
wife and devoted mother, lay cold and 
senseless in death, and her soul had been 
summoned to that God, who has said, 
** Vengeance is mine, and I will repay.” 





a0 Biography. 


LIFE OF ELIZABETH, 
Queen of England. 
BORN 1533—pDrED 1603. 


We now come to the most distinguished 
name in the annals of female royalty. The 
circumstances attending the birth of Eliz- 
abeth, the vicissitudes of her childhood, 
and the undaunted spirit with which she 
bore herself amid all the storms and perils 
which darkened her path during her sister's 
reign, had thrown around her an almost po- 
etic interest, even before she became the 
beloved queen of that great nation, over 
whom the brilliant success of her govern- 
ment has exercised such an influence, as 
in the popularity of the quecn, to make 
them forget ker faults as a woman, and 
an accountable being. 

Elizabeth was born at Greenwich pal- 
ace, the favorite abode of her parents, An- 
ne Boleyn and Henry Eighth, on the 7th 
ef Sept. 1533. Her father was bitterly 
disappointed that a son was not given him 
instead of a daughter, but pride induced 
him to have all the preparations for the 
christening of the little princess made with 
great magnificence, as much so as if his 
wishes had been gratified by the birth of a 
male heir to the crown. 

The queen was desirous of nursing her 
daughter herself, but Henry, with his 
characteristic selfishness, forbade it, lest 
the presence of the little princess in the 

















apartments of her mother, might be at- 
tended with inconvenience to himself. 
He appointed for Elizabeth’s nurse the 
wife of a gentleman named Hokart, whom 
he afterwards ennobled. When thirteen 
months old, the young princess was wean- 
ed, and soon after, the king exerted his pa- 
ternal care by seeking to provide the roy- 
al infant with a suitable consort, by en- 
tering intoa negotiation with Francis 1st. 
of France, for a union between the infant 
princess and the duke of Angouleme, the 
third son of that monarch. But Henry 
clogged the matrimonial treaty with condi- 
tions which it was impossible for the king 
of France to ratify, and the scheme proved 
abortive. The sad events which rendered 
Elizabeth motherless in her third year, 
have been detailed in the life of Anne Bo- 
leyn. By the sentence which Cranmer had 
passed on the marriage of her parents, and 
her own birth, Elizabeth was branded with 
the stigma of “illegitimacy,” and she was 
for a time exposed to the neglect and con- 
tempt to which children thus situated are 
so often unjustly subjected. 

Elizabeth probably owed much of her 
after greatness, to the judicious training of 
her sensible and conscientious governess, 
lady Bryan, and to the salutary adversity 
which deprived her of the pernicious pomp 
and luxury which had surrounded her cra- 
dle while she was treated as the heiress of 
England, A cordial affection grew be- 
tween the young prince, afterwards Edward 
sixth, and his sister Elizabeth, who as a 
great favor was permitted to keep company 
with the young prince, whose birth had 
cost his mother her life, so that she did 
not long hold the place of her beautiful 
and injured mistress, Anne Boleyn. Eliz- 
abeth was four years older than Edward, 
who no sooner began to know her than he 
seemed to acknowledge her superiority, 
and the princess deeply and affectionately 
loved him in return. 

From her cradle, Elizabeth is said to 
have been a child of the fairest promise, and 
she possessed in a high degree the art of 
attracting the regard of others. The feel- 
ings of jealous dislike, which the princess 
Mary naturally felt towards her infant rival, 
were gradually subdued by the innocent 
child, when they became sisters in adver- 
sity, and hatred was changed to affec- 
tion by the artless endeavors of Elizabeth 
to sooth the sadness of her sister. Eliz- 
abeth was a favorite both of the ill-used 
queen Anne of Cleves, and of the unfortu- 
nate Katherine Howard. 

Katherine Parr was also well acquaint- 
ed with the princess Elizabeth, previous to 
her marriage with Henry Eighth, after 
which that lady induced the king to send 
for her and to give her an apartment con- 
tiguous to her own in the palace of White- 
hall, and Katherine bestowed particular 
attention to her comfort and convenience. 
The princess was indefatigable in her pur- 
suit after knowledge, and she conversed 
with freedom with the most crudite lin- 
guists of her day, whom she astonished 
with the ease and grace with whieh she 
used almost all the languages of the time. 
She was fond of poetry, but devoted more 
time to the study of history, than anything 
else, “and to this early predilection, she 
probably owed her future greatness as a 
sovereign.” 

Elizabeth deeply grieved for the death 
of her father, which took place in 1547. 
By his will, she was placed third in order 
of the royal succession after himself, pro- 
vided her brother and sister died without 
lawful issue. For a year after the death 
of her father, the princess continued to pur- 
sue her studies under the able superinten- 
dence of her accomplished step-mother, 
Katherine Parr. The learned William 
Grindell, was her preceptor until she was 
placed under the still more distinguished 
preceptorship of Roger Aseham, under 
whose care she remained until 1550. 

Katherine Parr left Elizabeth at her death, 
half her jewels, and a rich chain of gold 
with this advice, ‘‘God has given you 
great qualities, cultivate them always, and 
labor to improve them, for I believe that 
you are destined by the will of heaven, to 
be queen of England,” 

Admiral Seymour offered himself to the 
princess Elizabeth, after the death of Kath- 
erine Parr, his wife, and as he was a very 
fascinating man, although twenty years ol- 
der than Elizabeth, there is good reason 
to believe, that he was not indifferent to 
the princess. But this alliance was de- 








feated by the council, before whom the | 


matter was brought, and Elizabeth’s spirit 
which she inherited from her father, carried 
her through difficulties which would have 
ajpalled most girls at her early age. Soon 
after this Seymour was beheaded, and 
one reason given for his execution was 
his love for the princess. ‘The disastrous 
termination of Elizabeth’s first love affair, 
seems to have had the effect of inclining her 
more closely to habits of a studious and re- 
flective character, and she soon established 
for herself a reputation for learning and 
iety. 

In 1551, she emerged from the profound 
retirement in which she had remained 
since the affair with Seymour, and went 
in state to visit her brother the king. She 
was received with much pomp and cere- 
mony, but with much good sense, persisted 
in dressing with the utmost simplicity, 
amid all the splendor of her brother’s 
court. At a later period in life, however, 
Elizabeth made up in the fantastic extrava- 
gance of her dress for the modesty and 
simplicity of her attire when in the bloom 
of sweet seventeen. Elizabeth was now 
ambitious of becoming the heroine of the 
Reformed party in England, even as her 
sister Mary was of the Catholic portion of 
the people; thus the royal sisters were 
early placed in incipient rivalry to each 
other by the respective portions of the war- 
ring creeds which divided the land. Soon 
after this, Edward Sixth died, and Mary 
succeeded him on the throne. Elizabeth 
immediately went in state to declare her 
allegiance to her sister, and the royal sis- 
ters entered London side by side, in the 
grand equestrian procession which was 
formed on the occasion of Mary’s trium- 
phal entrance into the great city. 

‘* Within one little month after this, the 
evil spirits of the time had succeeded in 
rekindling the sparks of jealousy between 
the Catholic queen, and the Protestant 
heiress of the throne. When Mary made 
known her intention of restoring mass and 
all those ceremonies which had been abol- 
ished by king Edward’s council, the cham- 
pions of the Reformation took the alarm, 
and symptoms of disaffection towards their 
new sovereign began to manifest them- 
selves, and deep, though not loud, expres- 
sions of affection towards Elizabeth, were 
whispered on all sides. This of course 
roused the ire of Mary, and as Elizabeth 
refused to attend mass, she was imprisoned 
by Mary’s command in the Tower, and at 
this time, her life was in great danger. 
But she was yet to fill for many years the 
throne of her ancestors. 

Mary died on the 17th of Nov. 1558, and 
on the same day Elizabeth was recognized 
by parliament, which was then sitting, as 
queen, and all the important acts of the 
united houses respecting her recognition as 
their sovereign, were completed before the 
clock struck 12 on that 17th day of Novem- 
ber. Elizabeth was crowned on the 15th 
of January, 1559. She was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm, and captivated 
the hearts of her people by her gracious 
answers to their expressions of good will: 

Several offers of marriage were made to 
Elizabeth, and negotiations were often 
partly agreed upon, but fate had decreed 
that ‘the great, the good queen Bess,” 
as she was often called, should die unmar- 
ried. Elizabeth shared not the feminine 
propensity of leaning on others for succor 
in time of danger, or she would probably 
have accepted some one of the offers which 
were made for her hand. She partook not 
of the nature of the ivy, but of the oak, 
being formed and fitted to stand alone, and 
she met the crisis bravely. Elizabeth’s reign 
is signalized by some great acts, but the 
limits of this sketch will only admit of an 
illusion to them. In 1560, Elizabcth’s 
great and glorious measure of restoring the 
English currency to sterling value, was 
carried into effect. ‘* This mighty and ben- 
ficial change was affected by the enlighten- 
ed policy of the queen, without causing the 
slightest inconvenience or distress to in- 
dividuals. The old money was called in, 
and all received the nominal value of the 
base coin in now sterling money, and gov- 
ernment bore the loss which was of course 
heavy, but the people were satisfied, and 
amply repaid their sovereign for the sacri- 
fice, by their confidence in the crown. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties under 
which Elizabeth had to contend, on her 
accession to the throne, she very early as- 
sumed the proud position of protectress of 





the Reformed Church, not only in England 
but throughout the world. ' 

But the unamiable traits of character of 
this great queen, sometimes manifested 
themselves, ‘ particularly in her treatment 
of the venerable Dr Heath, the nonjuring 
archbishop of York, who was ordered into 
confinement in the Tower, because he would 
not acknowledge Elizabeth’s supremacy 
over the church. Her treatment of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, cannot be too much cep. 
sured. ‘Elizabeth’s real greatness was ag 
a peace sovereign ; she was formed and fitt 
for domestic government, and her admirg- 
ble talents for statistics, would have estab. 
blished a golden age in England, if she 
had been contented to employ her energies 
wholly as a civilizer.”’ 

The latter part of Elizabeth’s reign jg 
stained with persecutions on the score of 
non-conformity ; and the unsparing use of 
the rack, the gibbet and the quartering 
knife, fill the mind with horror and deep 
regret, that one so great in many things, 
should so far mistake and forget what be. 
longeth to the nature of a true woman, 
As age and infirmities increased upon her, 
Elizabeth became exceedingly irritable, 
This great female sovereign died in the 
year 1603, in the 70th year of her age, and 
the 40th yearof her reign. - Esrente, 
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CHASING BUTTERFLIES. 

Young William Rumford might have 
been a good scholar, and have stood high 
in the estimation of his teacher, but his 
time was so taken up with some frivolous 
affair, that he never accomplished anything 
of benefit to others, or of use to himself. 
An instance of his disposition and habits 
was shown one morning when he was sent 
to school, and was ordered to leave a let- 
ter at a neighbor’s house, where a person 
was to receive it, who would convey it to 
the individual addressed. This letter was 
of some importance, and was to have been 
left early in the morning. Instead of go- 
ing directly, as he was ordered, Billy amus- 
ed himself in chasing butterflies. They 
were beautiful creatures, still they were of 
no use to him, only to look upon; yt 
after them he must go, forgetful of his er- 
rand and of school, and after he had tried 
for a long time to catch one, he was at last 
successful. As he sprang to grasp it, he 
dropped his basket; out fell his dinner, 
and the letter in the mud, and though he 
seized the butterfly, yet in doing 80, he 
crushed the poor little creature’s wings, 8 
that it could not fly, and in a little while 
it died. He was very sorry for it, but 
that did no good; so he gathered up his 
scattered things, brushed the dirt from 
them, as well as he could, and went on. 

When he arrived at the house where he 
was to leave the letter, the person who was 
to take it had gone, and, he could not do 
otherwise than retain it; and when he 
reached the school-house, the school had 
commenced, his class had read, and when 
he came torecite he was deficient, becaus¢ 
he had not learned his lesson. As be 
could render no good excuse, he received 
two black marks, one for being late # 
school, and the other for not having recited 
well. 

On his return home at night, his p* 
rents, finding how matters had gone, wer 
displeased, and reproved him sharply, 
which caused him to feel quite unhappy: 
Now, all this ill luck, came upon Billy 
Rumford, because he left his proper bus! 
ness to chase butterflics. There are many 
such boys and girls, yes, and many grow? 
people too, who never accomplish anything 
of importance, because they while away 
many of their best hours in frivolous pur 
suits, like the chasing of butterflies. Waen 
you see a boy fonder of his kite or ball than 
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ngland, [his book; when you sec him neglecting 
” Business he has been ordered to do, till 
eter of [too late to accomplish it, why you may 
iifested [dude that he will never make much 
atment [piway in usefulness, unless he ceases to 
njuring [se butterflies. The young man who, 
ed into [seeking 2 partner in life, sets his heart 
Would i eyes on one who is nothing more than 
remacy «beautiful creature,” without intelli- 
Mary, xe and sound sober sense, without in- 
ch cen- Rstry or proper ideas of economy, will 
was ag [ple to his own sorrow that he only 
d fitted, wht a butterfly, and when her beauty 
dmira. [iys, and her gay attire has grown old, 
estab. fn, alas for her—her wings are gone, 
, ifshe [Aishe cannot fiy. In short, it is poor 
Nergies [Msiness to chase butterflies. 
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0 «J never can keep anything,” cried Em- 
valniee ,, almost stamping with vexation. 
on her Somebody always takes my things away, 
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in the i her sewing implements.) 
re, and “There is one thing,” remarked mam- 
ot n, “that I think you might keep if you 
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Y. 
«J should like to keep even one thing,” 
newered Emma, 

“Well, then, my dear,” resumed mam- 
m,“keep your temper; if you will only 
i that, perhaps, you would find it easy to 
wp other things. I dare say, now, if 
whad employed your {ime in searching 
nthe missing articles, you might have 
mnd them before thistime ; but you have 
¢t even looked for them. You have only 
nt into a passion—a bad way of spending 
ime—and you have accused somebody 
ay unjustly, too, of taking away your 
hings and losing them. Keep your tem- 
xt, my dear; when you have mislaid any 
utile, keep cool and search for it. You 
lad better keep your temper, if you lose 
ill the little property you possess ; getting 
into @ passion never brings anything to 
light, except a distorted face; and by los- 
ing your temper, you become guilty of two 
ins, when you get into a passion and ac- 
case somebody of being the cause. So, my 
dear, I repeat, ‘keep your temper.” 

Emma subdued her ill humor, searched 
for the articles she had lost, and found 
them in her own workbag. 

“Why, mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘ here 
they are; I might have been sewing all 
this time, if I had kept my temper.” [Jour. 








Parental. 


THE THREE LOVING SISTERS. 
OR WORDS ARE WIND. 

The wise Emperor Theodosius had three 
daughters. Wishing to discover which of 
them loved him the best, he said to the 
first : 

“How much do you love me 

“More than myself,’ was the reply. 
_ Pleased with her affection, he gave her 
Mmarriage toa mighty king. Then he 
tame to the second, and asked her how 
much she loved him? 

“As much as I do myself,” she answered. 

The Emperor married her to a duke. 
Afterward, he inquired of his third daugh- 
ter: 

“And how much do you love me ?” 

“As much as you deserve, and no more,” 
was her somewhat pert response. 

Her father thought that an carl was good 
enough for her. 

Sometime after this, the Emperor was 
veaten in battle by the King of Egypt, 
and driven from the land he had long ruled 
% wisely.- In his distress, he naturally 
thought of his affectionate first born; and 
Witing an epistle to her with his own 
hand, entreated her, in most pathetic 
Words, to succor him. Her husband was 
Willing to assist his father-in-law to the 
Utmost of his power; but the unnatural 
daughter declared, that five knights only 
should be sent him, to remain with him 
tillhe could regain his crown. The odosius 


5 
p? 


was heavy of heart when he saw but five. 


orsemen riding toward him, instead of 
the countless spears he hoped soon to see 
tistling on the horizon, but he concealed 
S emotion, and wrote off for aid to his 
Second daughter. She was willing to find 


him food and clothing fitting for his rank 
during the continuance of his misfortune ; 
but would not suffer her “ doughty duke” 
to lead an army into the field in his behalf. 
The Emperor, almost in despair, applied 
last of all, to his third daughter; and she, 
shedding full floods of tears when she 
heard of her father’s melancholy circum- 
stances, prevailed upon her lord to raise a 
valiant host, by means of which Theodosi- 
us was quickly enabled to resume the Im- 
perial purple. Grieved that he had given 
credit for so little affection, when, as he 
had found, it was the ruling passion of 
her heart, he willed his sceptre to his lov- 
ing child. [ Eclectic Magrzine. 








Religion. 








THE INFIDEL AND LITTLE MARY. 


In the village of H —, lived a wor- 

thy member of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. She was a milliner, and employ- 

ed a great number of apprentices, most of 
whom became subjects of a gracious revi- 

val in that place. One was distinguished 

for her remarkable gift and fervor in pray- 

er—I think her name was Mary. There 

was another, whom I shall call Sally, who 

lived a few miles in the country, and whose 

father was a professed deist, these two 

became peculiarly attached to each other. 

On a certain occasion, as Sally was going 
home on a short visit, she solicited and ob- 

tained liberty for Mary to accompany her; 

and by the blessing of God, the hard 
heart of the infidel was smitten. 

The account given by the gentleman to 
the Rev. Mr. H., was as follows: That 
his daughter, when at home, had often 
spoken of Mary as being an extraordinary 
youth, and of her wonderful gift in prayer, 
in meetings, @&c.; that he really felt a 
strong curiosity to hear her pray, but 
doubted if she would do so in his presence. 
However, he thought he would propose 
the subject, and see what she would say to 
him about it. After the evening was 
mostly spent, he said to her, ‘‘ Mary, my 
daughter has often spoken of you, and says 
you pray in your meetings: I should like 
very well to have you pray with us this 
evening.” For a few moments all was 
profound silence. At length Mary, with 
great solemnity replied, ‘1 will endeavor 
to, sir, if you will please to kneel with me.” 
“ T was not expecting such a reply,” said he, 
“but the request was too reasonable to be 
resisted. I knelt, and she prayed such a 
prayer I never heard in my life before.” 
(Tears filled his eyes while he spoke.) 
‘She prayed for me as the head of a fam- 
ily, that I might bring up my children in 
the fear of the Lord; and spoke of these 
things. Really, I cannot describe her 
prayer, but I never before felt so admon- 
ished. I had supposed that at their prayer 
meetings one learned prayers of another ; 
but I am now satisfied that flesh and blood 
never taught that child to pray in such a 
manner. Iam fully convinced of the truth 
of Divine Revelation, and am resolved, by 
the grace of God, never to rest until I ob- 
tain a witness of God’s pardoning love. 


Sabbath School. 


HERBERT’S PICTURES OF TEACH- 
ERS. 
Did you ever rise early? 

















‘“*Undoubted- 
ly Aye, but did you ever sally forth on 
some halcyon Sabbath morn, and saunter 
out from the village of white-washed, 
straw-thatched cottages, into the velvet 
fields, shaded with thickly-verdant trees, 
and inclosed with green and flowering 
hedges, enlivened with the song of gay 
birds, vieing with each other in notes of 
praise to theirCreator? If you have, then 
you have felt as Loft have felt! The notes 
of the feathered songsters have thrilled 
through my very soul; and directed my 
thoughts to Him who made them all. 

On one such occasion I was watching 
for the lark, and soon I beheld the object 
of my search, spr2ading its wings, and 
gradually rising from the grass, wet with 
the dew of heaven, and sparkling in the 
bright morning sun. I watched her as she 
arose towards the skies, singing as she 
flew. My attention was fixed upon the 
little warbler, and in my imagination, I 
was soaring with her towards my Maker's 





throne, and praising my God for all his 
gifts tome. ‘The nearer she approached to 
the heavens, the sweeter and more softly 
did her notes fall upon my ear. And I 
longed for her wings that I might fly away 
and be at rest. 

But she taught me this lesson in her easy 
descent to the earth, and by her seeming 
consciousness that she could at any time 
fly again towards heaven. ‘‘ Be humble. 
Thou mayest have many opportunities of 
communion with Heaven; but be content 
to be oft soaring to the throne of grace and 
mercy! Enjoy thy Sabbath seasons of 
spiritual refreshment, and render devout 
adoration to thy God; in which services 
thou mayest often find a ‘little heaven;’ 
but be content to returnto the earth—the 
business of the world; and be diligent in 
business and fervent in spirit, till Christ 
shall bid thee rise, and thou be borne on 
wings of love to heavenly bliss, there to 
sing the everlasting song before the pres- 
ence of his Majesty with exceeding joy.” 
Now the picture of ateacher! ‘The same 
Sabbath morning I set out to visit the 
Sabbath School. Oh, it was a pleasant 
sight! There were smiling countenances, 
warm hearts—youthful flowers and the 
green trees, and fruitful, I trust, of God’s 
own planting. It was a field of delights! 
My search was for the best teacher 
—and soon I discovered him. He was 
young. Inthe early morning ofhis days, 
in the dew of his youth, and, with reflected 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness, anima- 
ting his whole self, he was consecrated to 
God, and seeking to glorify him. 

I listened to his voice—my attention 
was fixed. He began with the sweet tones 
of invitation—‘ Come, ye children, heark- 
en unto me, and I will teach you the fear 
of the Lord.”’ He described the fear of the 
Lord! He spoke of true religion, its joys, 
its pleasures! I watched his class, they 
were listening with delight: for his man- 
ner was pleasing. He described the way 
to heaven! We could see him as it were, 
walking before us! We were conducted 
from step to step—from one reason why we 
should love God to another. And every 
sentence uttered, seemed to bring us near- 
er, and yet near to heaven! 

Having described the way to heaven, he 
conducted our thoughts to heaven itself. 
How pleasantly did he speak of joys above 
—of its services—of its praises—and of its 
glories; and so sweetly did he describe all 
this, that my desires were towards the 
heavenly country, and I thought, 

Tf such the sweetness of the streams, 
What must the fountain be !” 


If this description of heavenly glories be 
true, and cause such pleasure, ‘** What must 
it be to be there 2’? And the scholars, sev- 
eral of them, felt this too: and glorious to 
relate, were afterwards led to follow their 
teacher in the heavenly way. 











Benevolence. 


A LESSON OF KINDNESS. 
One evening, as Edward Morris was 
walking across the green with his mother, 
he caught sight of Charles Seyton, one 
of his school-fellows ; and putting into his 
mother’s hand a small basket, filled with 
fruit, which they were taking to a poor sick 
woman, he was about to run off, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh! mother, there is Charles Seyton ! 
Iam going to him, and we shall have some 
fun with Mary Bruce.’ But Mrs. Morris 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, looking 
both surprised and sorry. ‘Do you mean 
that poor girl,’ she asked, ‘ who lives with 
Dame Jallows, at the white oottage on the 
other side of the green ?” 
‘Yes, mother, that is Mary Bruce,” said 





Edward. ‘ We often meet her as we go to 
school. Sheis quite silly. She is as tall 


as you, and yet Charles Seyton says that 
she cannot count ten. She is an idiot, 
mother. She has no more sense than a baby.’ 
‘And what fun can you have with her, 
my dear’ boy ? 
to be pitied.” 


passion we can put her in sometimes. 


I do the same on the other.’ 


give her gown another pull, 








Poor thing, she is greatly 


‘Oh! it is so droll, mother, to see the 


Charles pulls her gown on one side, while 
We take 
care to run far enough out of her reach for 
a minute or two, and then, when she is 
walking on, we creep behind her, and 
It makes her 
so cross, that you would laugh to see it.’ 


Edward was still looking after Charles 
Seyton; but Mrs. Morris took his hand, 
and walked on with him in the opposite 
direction, towards the cottage of the sick 
woman whom she was going tosee. ‘ Ed- 
ward, my dear, who made you?’ she ask- 
ed, in her usual kind and affectionate tone 
of voice. ‘God,’ answered the little boy, 
looking up in her face with surprise. 

‘And who made Mary Bruce?’ 

‘God made her, mother. He made all 
things.’ 

‘And if God had seen fit to make you 
like Mary Bruce, would it be right or 
kind in others to tease you for their own 
silly amusement? Should you like to be 
treated so, do you think ?” 

‘No, mother,’ said Edward, looking 
down upon the ground, ‘it would not be 
kind; and I should not like it, I know.’ 
Then remember, my dear, that when- 
ever you see the poor idiot, instead of 
thinking how you may tease and make fun 
of her, you should thank God, who has 
given you all your faculties, and pray that 
you may be enabled, by Divine grace, to 
use them to his glory. In Ireland, they 
call these poor creatures *“ Innocents.’’ 
They are very kind to them, and the most 
ragged little Irish boy would run to do one 
of them a service.’ 

Edward was by this time fully aware of 
his fault, and assutred his mother that he 
would not only give up teasing Mary Bruce, 
but would show her any act of kindness, if 
it should ever be in his power; and Charles 
Seyton, he thought, if spoken to upon 
the subject, would willingly make the 
same promise. 

Mrs. Morris encouraged her son to use 
his influence over his school-fellow for this 
good purpose, reminding him that this 
poor idiot was one for whom Christ died ; 
and that for his sake, those who truly lov- 
ed the Saviour, would pity and seek to be- 
friend her. And as they continued their 
walk, and met Mary Bruce, gathering wild 
flowers in the lane, she was pleased to see, 
by Edward’s kind nod and smile when 
they passed, that the lesson of this even- 
ing was not likely to be forgotten. 








Obituary. 





ARMENIAN BURIAL GROUND. 
At Smyrna, the burial ground of the 
Armenians, like that of the Moslem, is re- 
moved a short distance from the town, is 
sprinkled with green trees, and isa favor- 
ite resort, not only with the bereaved, but 
with those whose feelings are not thus 
darkly overcast. I met there one morn- 
ing a little girl, with a half playful coun- 
tenance, busy blue eyes and sunny locks, 
bearing in one hand, a small cup of china, 
and in the other, a wreath of fresh flowers. 
Feeling a great curiosity to know what 
she could do with those bright things in a 
place that seemed to partake so much of 
sadness, I watched her light motions. 
Reaching a retired grave covered with a 
plain marble slab, she emptied the seed— 
which it appeared the cup contained—into 
the slight cavities which had been scooped 
out in the corners of the level tablet, and 
laid the wreath on its pure face. 

‘And why,’ I inquired, ‘ my sweet girl, 
do you put seed in those little bowls 
there?” 

‘It is to bring the birds here,’ she re- 
plied, with a half-wondering look ; ‘ they 
will light on this tree, when they have 
eaten the seed, and sing.’ 

‘To whom do they sing; to you, or each 
other ?” 

*O, no! she replied, ‘ to my sister—she 
sleeps here.’ 

* But your sister is dead > 

*O yes, sir, but she hears the birds sing.’ 

‘Well, if she does hear the birds sing, 
she cannot see that wreath of flowers.’ 

‘But she knows I put it there. I told 
her before they took her away from our 
house, I would come and see her every 
morning.’ 

‘You must,’ I continued, ‘ have loved 
that sister very much ; but shall never talk 
with her any more—never see her again.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ she replied, witha brightened 
look—‘ I shall see her in heaven.’ 

‘But she has gone to heaven already, I 
trust.’ 

‘No—she stops under this tree, till 
they bring me here, and then we are-go- 
ing to heaven together.’ 
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AMIABILITY. 


“] know not that thou’rt beautiful in other eyes than 
mine; 

Nor can I tell the nameless charm that makns this 
basom thine; 

I only know that I conld gaze forever on that face, 

And see, in every feature love, in every gesture 
grace.” 

We would fain help the poet in his search 
for “the nameless charm” that wins his love, 
he cannot tell how or why. We, too, have been 
irresistibly drawn, by some secret spell, towards 
one, whose beauty did not distinguish her, and 
who was remarkable for no sparkling talents. 
Plain were her features in repose, and there 
was little in that face which painters love to 
portray, or poets describe. Yet was she loved, 
the gentle Ida, with depth and tenderness by 
both a poet and a scholar; but it was a sur- 
prise to many, and wise ladies shook their heads 
as they remarked; “I never could understand 
it 7? and we believed them. 

Let me describe Ida to thee, gentle reader. 
Perhaps thou hast known one like her, and can 
understand in what her attraction consists. Or 
there is a bare possibility that thy friend is the 
one whose portrait is here sketched. Thou 
mayest think so, if the resemblance is very 
strong. Ifnot, thou mayest love the ideal, till 
thou happily findest it embodied, in 

“ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still, and bright 
With something of an angel’s light.” 

Those who are in love with mere physical 

beauty, could never appreciate Ida, but coldly 
stood at a distance, and wondered where lay 
the charm that drew sv many around her. And 
at first, to us, it seemed passing strange, that a 
being of so few pretensions could secure the 
friendship, the enthusiastic friendship and love 
of so many. We approached her, entered the 
charmed circle, and listened to her voice, as 
with eloquent words she, one day, defended 
one who had injured her; a lady who had 
said, “ How is it possible for a poet to love a 
girl with no beauty and little soul?” These 
cruel words had been repeated to Ida, and the 
crimson flush, and the drop that fills the eye 
when the heart is full, told that the arrow had 
not missed its aim, for it had deeply wounded. 
It was at this moment of wrong and injury 
that the noble girl defended her who had 
wronged and injured her. “I am a perfect 
stranger to her,” she said. “ Doubtless I ap- 
pear ‘soulless’ in hereyes. She is an admirer 
of beauty, of which I have no trace, and indeed 
it is rather strange that Ernest, who so loves 
beauty, should have chosen one without it.” 
Thus did she seek to exculpate her who had ut- 
tered words, which a woman finds it most diffi- 
cult to forgive, and seldom, if ever, forgets. 

Hast thou discovered the charm that gives to 
Ida such loveliness, that makes her so beloved ? 
It is no longer nameless, for it consists in that 
quality, which gives to woman her chief power, 
her highest influence—amiability. 

This word needs to be defined, lest we be 
misunderstood. Amiability is not a certain 
negative quality, as some imagine, belonging 
to those who are too inefficient, or too weak to 
show temper, and who yield, because they have 
no strength to resist. Ohno. This is so base 
an imitation of the true coin, that it is not even 
a good counterfeit, and cannot pass in friend- 
ship’s hands. True amiability is consistent 
with the greatest energy, the highest self-re- 
spect, else Ida had never gained our heart. It 
is that quality, which gives the child’s destiny 
for good into the mother’s hands, which gives the 
wife a stronger power over her husband than 
if she were the oak, and he the pine. It is that 
quality which makes Home the happiest place 
this side Heaven, and which makes a woman 
the guardian angel of him she loves. This is 
Amiability.—m. w. D. [ Olive Branch. 

, EEE 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
New York, Jan. 3, 1849. 

Dear ‘Sir:—Enclosed is One Dollar, for 
which you will please send your valuable little 
paper to Master J— A. F——, Sheldon, Vt. 
I wish to make him a New Year’s Present, 
and canthink of nothing that will last longer, 
or be more agreeable and instructive than the 
“Companion.” I wish that parents who want 





to make a good New Years’ or Birthday present 
to some little bright eyed boy or girl, would 
just look at the “Companion.” I am sure 
that would be the present they would select. 
And older brothers and sisters could hardly 
make amore acceptable present to the younger 
members of the family. Truly yours, 

M. F—~. 





(G> Tue Birte Panorama at Boylston 
Hall, is one of the most instructive and popular 
exhibitions that has ever visited the city. Pas- 
tors and Superintendents of Sabbath Schools 
commend it highly. Our friends should go and 
see it. 
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Variety. 








A VOYAGE 10 TARSHISH. 


Whatever voyage you make, I beseech you 
lay not your course towards Tarshish. You 
will certainly have a tempestuous time of it, 
and a disastrous termination to the voyage. 
There are many who incline to take this voy- 
age; or, in other words, there are many who 
are disposed to go in a direction opposite to 
that ordered of God. God bids them go and do 
his work in Nineveh, and they arise and flee to 
Tarshish. 

God does not design that any one shall be 
idle. By his word and his providence he points 
out the work which he would have each one to 
do. That work, whatever it be, should be 
ey and cheerfully performed. There 
should be no attempt to evade it. Every 
Christian will sooner or later be convinced of 
the truth, that he must find his happiness in 
his appointed sphere of labor. It will be ih 
vain to seek for it elsewhere. He will meet 
only with trouble, ifhe make the attempt. No 
man can be happy until he has made up his 
mind fully to do the will of God.—Am. Mess. 


——— 


GENTLE REPROOF, 


We have all read of the husband who ina 
moment of hasty wrath, said to her who but a 
few months before united her faith to his— 

“Ifyou are not satisfied with my conduct, 
go; return to your friends and happiness.” 

“And will you give me back that which I 
brought to you >” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ all your wealth shall go 
with you—I covet it not.” 

“Alas!” she answered, “I thought not ofmy 
wealth—I spoke of my maiden affections—of 
my buoyant hope—of my devoted love; can 
you give these back to me 2” 

* No,” said the man, throwing himself at her 
feet, “no, I cannot restore these; I will do 
more ; I will keepthem unsullied and unstain- 
ed, I will cherish them through my life, and in 
my death, and never again will I forget that I 
have sworn to protect and to cheer her who 
gave up to me all she held most dear.” 

Did I not tell you, that there was poetry ina 
woman’s look—a woman’s word. See it here! 
the mild, gentle reproof of Jove, winning back, 
from its harshness and rudeness the stern and 
unyielding temper of an angry man. Ah, if 
creation’s fairer sex only knew their strongest 
weapons, how many of wedlock’s fierce battles 
would be unfought—how much of unhappiness 
and coldness would be avoided.-Judge Charlton. 


_@———. 


ANECDOTE OF KING KAMEHAMEHA, 


There is not probably, in all the world, at 
the present time, nor in the whole range of its 
history, such another instance of a purely moral 
ascendency gained over a people by religious 
teachers, as at those lone islands. It is seen 
and proved in a thousand ways, that can only 
be known by the observation of a traveller, and 
there are many pleasing anecdotes that confirm 
it—one of which we have heard, is too good to 
remain unwritten. The present king, Kameha- 
meha, III., who is not himself a Christian, un- 
less he has become so recently, and only a few 
years ago was greatly addicted to dissipation, 
once had a cal]-from rather a lawless whaling 
captain. He had made no concealment of his 
dislike to the missionaries ; and well knowing the 
king’s fondness for wine and libertinism,he urged 
him to cut loose from the restraints of the mis- 
sionaries,¢and allow himself and people the 
same indulgences as formerly.. ‘Stop,’ said 
the king, ‘ did’nt your shadow fell onme as you 
came in there at my open door? ‘Perhaps it 
did ; and what of that?’ ‘What! but if it had 


else, whose shadow should fall on me, would 
very likely be a dead man the next hour.” An 
answer thus significant and unexpected, put so 
tight a stopper to the foreign captain’s anti- 
missionary venom, that he had no more fault 
to find in that presence with the king’s relig- 
ious teachers.—Rev.H. T’. Cheever in Bib.Repos. 


> 


SHOCKING OCCURRENCE. 


On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 22, 1849, three 
boys named Richard Clough, aged about LO 
years, George Whittaker, aged about 12 years, 
and Jonathan Chambers, aged about 13 years, 
left the houses of their parents, who reside at 
New Acrington, shortly after 1 o’clock, for the 
purpose of going to the Sunday School; but 
instead of proceeding there, they went upona 
pond of water, near Dunnyshop, which had been 
frozen over by the late frost. Several boys 
were sliding upon the ice at the time, amongst 
whom was one named Robert Hindle, who told 
the three above named, on intimating to him 
their intention of going to another pond ashort 
distance from the one on which they then were, 
that the ice referred to would not bear, and 
would be very unsafe to venture upon. They, 
however, took no heed of this, but went at once 
in the direction of the place. About 3o’clock 
the same afternoon, aman named James Walms- 
ley, happened to be passing a short distance 
from the pond, when he was attracted to the 
spot by cries for assistance. He immediately 
went, when he saw two of the boys struggling 
in the water. He ran to the adjoining hedge 
for some railing, but on returning to the pond, 
the two poor little fellows were going down 
beneath the water for the last time. The bo- 
dies of the two and their companion were after 
ashort time, got out of the water, with the aid 
of creepers, but life was extinct. An inquest 
was held on Monday last, at the Warner Arms 
Inn, in New Accrington, when a verdict of 
“Accidental death” in each case was returned. 

[From the “ London Times” of Dec. 29th. 
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HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 


In the first place, make up vour mind to ac- 
complish whatever you undertake ; decide upon 
some particular eimployment ; persevere in it. 
All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, 
and diligently too. “A cat in gloves, catches 
no mice.” 

“ He who remains in the mill grinds, not he 
who goes and comes.” 

Attend to your business, and never trust it to 
another. “A pot that belongs to many is ill 
stirred, and worse boiled.” 

Be frugal. “That which will not make a 
pot will make a pot lid.” 

“Save the pence, andthe pounds will take 
care of themselves.” 

Be abstemious. “Who dainties love shall 
beggars prove.” 

Rise early. “The sleeping fox catches no 
poultry.” ‘Plough deep while sluggards sleep, 
and you will have corn to sell and keep.” 

Treat every one with respect and civility. 
“ Everything is gained, and nothing lost, by 
courtesy.” Good manners insure success. 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source 
than labor ; especially, never place dependence 
upon becoming the possessor of an inheritance. 

“He who waits for dead men’s shoes, may 
have to go for a long time barefoot.” “He 
who runs after a shadow, has a wearisome 
race.” 

Above all things, never despair. 
where he was.” 
help themselves.” 
Follow implicitly these precepts, and nothing 
can hinder you from prospering. 


———_ 


THE BIBLE SAYS 80. 


Children should be early taught, that the 
Bible is the great authority ; and that when 
it speaks upon any point, the question is settled 
forever. They should be taught to go directly 
to the Scriptures, to find what is good, and 
what is bad, what is true and what is false. 
Thus, with the blessing of God, they will ac- 
quire the habit of constantly subordinating 
their own notions and inclinations to the plain 
declarations of Scripture. It is a good sign to 
hear a child often use the expression, ‘ The Bi- 
ble says so.’ 


“ God is 
“Heaven helps those who 
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KEEP TRYING, 


When the poor boy Whittington heard the 
London bells admonishing him to return and be 
Lord Mayor, his heart was put upon making a 
direct trial of faith, while at the same time a 
glow of ambition warmed his heart. He had 
suffered all the ills of petty tyranny, and in de- 
spair was about to adopt the life of a vagabond 
when the warning came to him; a new feel- 
ing instantly took possession of his mind, and 
he resolved to make an effort on his own be- 
half; he did so, and as the story goes, a little 
turn of good luck set him on the road to a for- 
tune, and eventually made him Lord Mayor 
indeed. 

Here isa moral for old and young. Let all 
those who have been kicked black and blue by- 
the foot of misfortune, resolve to endure it no 
longer, but make a new effort. If one thing 
goes crooked, try another, and if need be, anoth- 








not been for the missionaries, you, of any body 





er, but by all means have faith, be honest, and 





“keep trying,” with a good heart and firm res- 


olution, and our word for it, you will » 
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at last! 
PLEASURE. 

I see when I follow my shadow, it flies 
when I fly my shadow it follows me, I 
pleasures are but shadows, which hold nol 
er than the sunshine of my fortunes, 
my pleasures should forsake me, I will f, 
them. Pleasure most flies me when | Tost 
low it. —_——~-—_ 


DEATH. 


There is nothing more certain than de 
nothing more uncertain than dying, 1, 
therefore be prepared for that at all 4, 
which may come at any time, must come g 
time or another. I shall not hasten my de 
by being still ready, but sweetenit. It nm) 
me not die the sooner, but the better, 


Poetry. 








ORIGINAL. _ 
THE ORPHAN’S LAMENT, 


Why hast thou left me here, mother, 
Hast left me here alone, 

To weep and wail with sadness, 
The truth that thou art gone ? 


And wilt thou not return, mother, 
To call me yet once more 

Thy own, thy precious darling, 
Thy sweetest earthly store ? 


[ll ne’er offend again, mother, 
If you will come to me, 

‘his earth is lone and dreary, 
When I’m so far from thee. 


What is it parts us thus, mother? 
Is it a high, firin wall, 

To keep us from the spirits 
Who’ve given to God their all ? 


I asked sister, to-day, mother, 
Why you had gone from me ? 
She said that Death had taken 
Our loved one to be free. 


And why did Death take you, mother, 
And leave me here alone ? 

I wish that I were with you— 

He chose to take but one. 


But you'll wait patiently, mother— 
Pll not stay long away— 

I'll pray that Death may take me, | 
And God hears all who pray. 


And when my prayer is heard, mother, 
T'll reach you soon above— 

You'll clasp your arms around me, 
And call me once more, Love ? 

I cannot wait so long, mother, 

I’m ready now to go. 

God heard his prayer—Death took him 
Away from earthly woe, 

And bore him to his heavenly home, 
In heavenly scenes to share— 
Toonce more meet his mother, 

To share with her God’s care. Anna. 





“MY FATHER’S GROWING OLD’ 

My father’s growing old ; his eye 
Looks dimly on the page, 

The locks that round his forehead lie 
Are silvered o’er by age ; 

My heart has learned too well the tale 
Which other lips have told, 

His years and strength begin to fail— 
“ My father’s growing old.” 

They tell me, in my youthful years, 
He led me by his side, 

And strove to calm my childish fears, 
My erring steps to guide. 

But years, with all their scenes of change, 
Above us both have rolled, 

Inow must guide his faltering steps— 
“My father’s growing old.” 


When sunset’s rosy glow departs, 
With voices full of mirth, 

Our household band with joyous hearts 
Will gather round the hearth. 

They look upon his trembling form, 
His pallid face behold, 

And turn away with chastened tone— 
“ My father’s growing old.” 

And when each tuneful voice we raise, 
In songs of “ long ago,” 

His voice which mingles in our lays 
Is tremulous and low. 

It used to seem a clarion’s tone, 
So musical and bold, 

But weaker, fainter has it grown— 
“ My father’s growing old.” 


The same fond smile he used to wear 
Still wreathes his pale lips now, 

But time with lines of age and care 
Has traced his placid brow. 

But yet amidst the lapse of years 
His heart has not grown cold, 

Though voice and footsteps plainly tell 
“ My father’s growing old.” 

My father! thou didst strive to share 
My joys and calm my fears, 

And now thy child, with greatful care, 
In thy declining years, 

Shall smooth thy path, and brighter scenes 
By Faith and Hope unfold; 

And love thee with a holier love 
Since thou art “ growing old.” 
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